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Such were his misfortunes, which yet he 
bore, not only with decency, but with cheer- 
fulness; nor was his gaiety clouded even by 
his last disappointments, though he was in a 
short time reduced to the lowest degree of 
distress, and often wanted both lodging and 
food. At this time he gave another instance 
of the insurmountable obstinacy of his spirit: 
his clothes were worn out; and he received 
notice, that at a coffee-house some clothes 
and linen were left for him: the person who 
sent them did not, I believe, inform him to 
whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
spare the perplexity of acknowledging the 
benefit; but though the offer was so far 
generous, it was made with some neglect of 
ceremonies, which Mr. Savage so much re- 
sented, that he refused the present, and de- 
clined to enter the house tif! the clothes that 
had been designed for him were taken away. 

His distress was now publicly known, and 
his friends, therefore, thought it proper to 
concert some measures for his relief; and 
one of them wrote a letter to him, in which 
he expressed his concern “ for the miser- 
able withdrawing of his pension;” and gave 
him hopes, that in a short time he should 
find himself supplied with a competence, 
“without any dependence on those little 
creatures which we are pleased to call the 
great.” 

The scheme proposed for this happy and 


independent subsistence, was, that he should 


retire into Wales, and receive an allowance 
of fifty pounds a year, to be raised by a sub- 
scription, on which he was to live privateiy 
in a cheap place, without aspiring any more 
to affluence, or having any further care of re- 
putation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accept- 
ed, though withintentions very different from 
those of his friends; for they proposed that 
he should continue an exile from London for 
ever, and spend all the remaining part of his 
life at Swansea; but he designed only to take 














Variety ’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour. 


Cowper. 
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the opportunity, which their scheme offered | 


him, of retreating for a short time, that he 
might prepare his play for the stage, and his 
other works for the press, and then to return 
to London to exhibit his tragedy, and live 
upon the profits of his own Jabour. 

With regard to his works, he proposed 
very great improvements, which would have 
required much time, or great application; 
and when he had finished them, he designed 
to do justice to his subscribers, by publish- 
ing them according to his propcsals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with 
future pleasures, he had planned outascheme 
of life for the country, of which he had no 
knowlédge but from pastorals and songs. He 
imagined that he should be transported to 
scenes of flowery felicity, like those which 
one poet has reflected to another; and had 
projected a perpetual round of innocent plea- 
sures, of which he suspected no interruption 
from pride, or ignorance, or brutality. 

With these expectations he was so en- 
chanted, that when he was once gently re- 
proached by a friend for submitting to live 
upon a subscription, and advised rather by a 
resolute exertion of his abilities to support 
himself, he could not bear to debar himself 
from the happiness of a country life. 

While his scheme was ripening, his friends 
directed him to take a lodging in the liberties 
of the Fleet, that he might be secure from his 
creditors and sent him every Monday a gui- 
nea, which he commonly spent before the 
next morning, and trusted, after his usual 
manner, the remaining part of the week to 
the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the 
miseries of dependence. Those by whom ‘he 
was to be supported, began to prescribe to 
him with an air of authority, which he knew 
not how decently to resent, nor patiently to 
bear; and he soon discovered, from the con- 
duct of most of his subscvibers, that he was 
yet in the hands of “ little creatures.” 

Of the insolence he was obliged to suffer 
he gave many instances, of which none ap- 
peared to raise his indignation to a greater 
height, than the method which was taken of 
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furnishing him clothes. Instead of consult- 
‘Ing him, and allowing him to send a taylor 
his orders for what they thought proper to 
allow him, they proposed to send for a taylor 
to take his measure, and then to consult how 
they should equip him. 


This treatment was not very delicate, nor... 4 


was it such as Savage’s humanity would have 
suggested to him on a like occasion; but it 
had scarcely deserved mention, had it not, 
by affecting him in an uncommon degree, 
shown the peculiarity of his character. Upon ~ 
hearing the design that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the most vio- 
lent agonies of rage; and being asked what it 
could be that gave him such disturbance, he 
replied with the utmost vehemence of indig- 
nation, “ That they had sent for a taylor to 
measure him.” 

How the affair ended was never inquired, 
for fear of renewing his uneasiness. It is 
probable, that, upon recollection, he submit- 
ted with a good grace to what he could not 
avoid, and that he discovered no resentment 
where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit 
and universal compliance; for when the gen- 
tleman, who had first informed him of the 
design to support him by a subscription, at- 
tempted to procure a reconciliation with the 
lord Tyrconnel, he could by no means be 
prevailed upon to comply with the measures 
that were proposed. 

A letter was written for him to sir Wil- 
liam Lemon, to prevail upon him to inter- 
pose his good offices with lord Tyrconnel, 
in which he solicited sir William’s assistance, 
«“ for a man whe really needed it as much as 
any man could well do;” and informed him, 
that he was retiring “for ever to a place 
where he should no more trouble his rela- 
tions, friends, or energies;” he confessed, that 
his passion had betrayed him to some con- 
duct with regard to lord Tyrconnel, for 
which he could not but heartily ask his par- 
don; and as he imagined lord Tyrconnel’s 
passion might be yet so high, that he would 
not “receive a letter from him,” begged that 
sir William would endeavour to soften him; 
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defence and which would forever be pro- 


‘than sufficient for him, being now determin- 
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and expressed his hopes that he would com- 
ply with his request, and that “ so small a re- 
lation would not harden his Heart against 
him.” | 

That any man should presume to dictate 
a letter to him was not very agreeable to-Mr. 
Savage; and therefore he was, before he had 
opened it, not much inclined to approve it. 


But when he read it, he found it contained | 


sentiments entirely opposite to his own, and, 
as he asserted, to the truth; and therefore in- 
stusa of copying it, wrote his friend a letter 
full of masculine resentment and warm ex- 
postulations. He very justly observed, that 
the style was too supplicatory and the repre- 
sentation too abject, and that he ought at | 
least to have made him complain with “ the | 
dignity of a gentleman in distress.” He de- 
clared that he would not write the paragraph 
in, which he was to ask lord Tyrconnel’s 
pardon; for, “he despised his pardon, and 
therefore could not heartily, and would not 
hy pocritically, ask it.” He remarked, that his 
friend made an unseasonable distinction be- 
tween himself and him; for, says he, when 
you mention men of high rank “ in your own 
character,” they are “ those little creatures 
whom we are pleased to call the great;” but 
when you address them “ in mine,” no ser- 
vility is sufficiently humble. He then with 
great propriety explained the ill consequences 
which might be expected from such a letter, 
which his relations would print in their own 


duced as a full answer to all that he should 
allege against them; for he always intended 
to published a minute account of the treat- 
ment which he had received. It is to be re- 
membered. to the honour of the gentleman 
by whom this letter was drawn up, that he 
yieided to Mr. Savage’s reasons, and agreed 
that it ought to be suppressed. 

After many alterations and delays, a sub- 
scription was at length raised, which did not 
amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 
were paid by one gentleman; such was the 
generosity of mankind, that what had been 
done by a player without solicitation, could 
not now be affected by application and in- 
terest; and Savage had a great number to 
court and to obey for a pension less than that 
which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without exact- 
ing any servilities. 

Mr. Savage however was satisfied, and 
willing to rgtire, and was convinced that the 
allowance, though scanty, would be more 


ed to commence a rigid economist, and to 
live according to the exactest rules of frugali- 
ty; for nothing was in his opinion more con- 
temptible than a man, who when he knew his 
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income, exceed it; and yet he confessed, that 





A RE ORY 
instances of such folly was too common, and 
lamented that.some men Were not to be 
trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutigns, he left 
London in July 1739, having” When leave 
with great tenderness of his friends, and 
parted from the author of this narrative with 
tears in his eyes. He was furnished with 
fifteen guineas, and informed that they would 
be suffiéient, not only for the expense of his 
‘Journey, but for his support in Wales for 
some times and that there remained but litile 
more of the first collection. He promised a 
strict adherence to his maxims of parsimony, 
and went away in the stage coach; nor did 
his friends expect to hear from him, till he 
informed them of his arrival at Swansea. 

But when they least’ expected, arrived a 
letter dated the forteenth day after his de- 
parture, in which he sent them word, that he 
was yet upon the road, and without money; 
and that he therefore could not proceed with- 


be fitted for the stage, and allow his friends 
to receive the profits out of which an annual 
pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost 
contempt. He was by no means convinced 
that the judgment of those, to whom he was 
required to submit, was superior to his own. 
He was now determined, as he expressed it, 
to be “ no longer kept in leading strings,” and 
had no elevated idea of “ his bounty who pro- 
posed to pension him out of the profits of his 
own labours.” 

He attempted, in Wales, to promote a sub- 
scription for his works, and had once hopes 
of success; but in a short time afterwards 
formed a resolution of leaving that part of 
the country, to which he thought it not rea- 
sonably to be confined for the gratification of 
those, who, having promised him a liberal 
income, had no sooner banished him to a re- 
mote corner than they reduced his allowance 
to a salary scarcely equal to the necessities 
of life. 





out a remittance. They then sent him the 
money that was in their hands, with which} 
he was enabled to reach Bristol, from whence | 
he was to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon 
the shipping, so that he could not immediate- 
ly obtain a passage; and being therefore 
obliged to stay there some time, he, with his 
usual facility, ingratiated himself with many 
of the principal inhabitants, was invited to 
their houses, distinguished at their public 
feasts, and treated with a regard that gratified 
his vanity, and therefore easily engaged his 
affection. 

He began very early after his retirement 
to complain of the conduct of his friends in 
London, and irritated many of them so much 
by his letters, that they withdrew, however 
honourably, their contributions; and it is be- 
lieved, that little more was paid him than the 
twenty pounds a year, which were allowed 
him by the gentleman who proposed the 
subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to 
Swansea, the place originally proposed for 
his residence, where he lived about a year, 
very much dissatisfied with the diminution 
of his salary; but contracted, as in other 
places, acquaintance with those who were 
most distinguished .n that country, among 
whom he has celebrated Mr. Powel and 
Mrs. Jones, by some verses which he insert- 
en in The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which 
two acts were wanting when he left London, 
and was desirous of coming to town to bring 
it upon the stage. This design was very 
warmly opposed, and he was advised by his 
chief benefactor to put it into the hands of 





His resentment of this treatment, which, 
in his own opinion at least, he had not de- 
served, was such, that he broke off all corre- 
spondence with most of his contributors, and 
appeared to consider them as persecutors, 
oppressors; and in the latter part of his life 
declared, that their conduct towards him, 
since his departure from London, “had been 
perfidiousness improving on perfidiousness, 
and inhumanity on inhumanity.” 

It is not to be supposed, that the necessi- 
ties of Mr. Savage did not sometimes incite 
him to satirical exaggerations of the behavi- 
our of those by whom he thought himsglf 
reduced to them. But it must be granted, 
that the diminution of his allowance was a 
great hardship, and that those who withdrew 
their subscription from a man, who, upon the 
faith of their promise, had gone into a kind 
of banishment, and abandoned all those by 
whom he had been before relieved in his dis- 
tresses, will find it no easy task to vindicate 
their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that 
he was petulent and contemptuous; that he 
more frequently reproached his subscribers 
for rot giving him more, than thanked them 
for what he received; but it is to be remem- 
bered, that his conduct, and this is the worst 
charge that can be drawn up against him, 
did them no real injury; and that therefore 
it ought rather to be pitied than re- 
sented; at least, the resentment it might pro- 
voke, ought to have been generous; and epi- 
thets which his conduct will hardly deserve 
that starves the man whom he has persuaded 
to put himself in his power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded 











Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet, that it might jj by Savage, that they should, before they had 
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taken) away what they promised, have re- 
placed him in his former state, that they 
should have taken no advantages from the 
situation to which the appearance of their 
kindness had reduced him, and that he should 
have been re London before he was 
abandoned. H t justly represent, that 
he ought to hav€’been considered as a lion 
in the toils, and demanded to be released be- 
fore the dogs should be loosed upon him. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to release him- 
self, and, with an intent to return to London, 
went to Bristol, where a repetition of the 
kindness which he had formerly found in- | 
vited him to stay. He was not only carressed | 
and treated, but had a collection made for | 
him of about thirty pounds. with which it had 
been happy, if he had immeaiately departed 
for London; but his negligence did not suf- | 
fer him to cdnsider that such proofs of kind- | 













ness were not often to be expected, and that } 
this ardour of benevolence was in a great de- 
gree the effect of novelty, and might, prob- \ 
ably, be every day less; and therefore he took H 
no care to improve the happy time, bu was 
encouraged by one favour to hope for, an- 
other, till at length generosity was exhaust- 
ed, and officiousness wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the 
practice of prolonging his visits to unseason- 
able hours, and disconcerting all the families 
into which he was admitted. This was ®n 
error in a place of commerce which all the 
charms of his conversation could not com- 
pensate; for what trader would purchase such 
airy satisfaction by the loss of solid gain, 
which must be the consequence of midnight 
merriment, as those hours which were gain- 
ed at night were generally lost in the morn- 


ing? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of 
the inhabitants was gratified, found the num- 
ber of his friends daily decreasing, perhaps 
without suspecting for what reason their 
conduct was altered; for he still continued to 
harrass, with his nocturnal intrusions, those 
that yet countenanced him, and admitted 
him to their houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his re- 
sidence at Bristol, in visits or at taverns, for 
he sometimesreturnedto his studies,and began 
several considerable designs. When he feltan 
inclination to write, he. always retired from 
the knowledge of his friends, and lay hid in 
an obscure part of the suburbs, till he found 
himself again desirous of company, to which 
it is likely that intervals of absence made 
him more welcome. 

- « To be continued. 
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Inquire often, but judge rarely, and thou 
wilt not often be mistaken, 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET, No. LXXXV. 


may roll, 








Tis merit only c 
Dear Mr. P 

As your pape 
receive the compl 
hope you will give place to this letter on a 
subject deeply interesting to the writer of | 
this. 

You must know, sir, thatgf@m a woman of | 
fortune and of fais have no 
other purpose in view wh@maimarry except 
the gratification of the virtuous desires of my 
heart. Now, sir, it has pleased heaven to 
confer on me a disposition that is most ill | 
suited to procure me a husband speedily. 1 | 









particularly the man who determines-to de- | 
vote to me the whole number of his years, 
but the family of mankind at large, and this 
philanthropic propensity has deprived me of 
several lovers just atthe very moment when | 
expected the all important question; they 
have left me in disgust; they reproach me 
for possessing a heart incapable of the fairer 
feelings and utterly unfitted to give happi- 
ness in the married life. This, my dear sir, 
is what I wonder at, for no one could feel a 
more ardent and sincere flame than it was my 
lot to feel in favour of my lovers, particularly 
the last. The fact is, Mr. Peaceable, I be- 
lieve a mean and detestable jealousy actuat- 
ed the whole of them and I cannot but con- 
gratulate myself notwithstanding the morti- 


fications I feel at the idea, that they have de- |} 


serted me. 

When I was about sixteen.a young fel- 
low hardly of age seemed struck with some 
imagined excellence in me and became my 
constant attendant. Though to tell the truth 
I did not feel much partiality in favour of this 
my first lover, yet I pretended I did and he 
for a while was happy. Now this did not so 
much proceed out of a vicious inclination to 
deceive as from my gratitude in finding my- 
self beloved by some one who took an interest 
in my welfare. As I ‘had several visitors of 
the other sex, I could not help feeling what 
I conceived to be a laudable desire to afford 
to them all the pleasure that my attentions 
undoubtedly gave the gentleman who profes- 
sed to be my lover. I must acknowledge, 
however, that I.did sometimes enjoy a most 
unaccountable happiness in witnessing the 
uneasiness of my lover, when I paid particu- 
lar court to any other gentleman. I was 
doomed however not to enjoy this happiness 
long, for one evening Mr. C. my lover, hav- 
ing been at great pains to secure a seat by 
my side, aftera very few words of conversa- 
tion, I xose up and strolled over to an oppo- 
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unfortunate, I | 
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of the room to talk to a very hand- 
some afl accomplished fellow—Mr. C. took 
his hat and has never paid me a visit since. 

I was easily consoled for the loss of Mr. 


| C. by the arrival of a new admirer, whose 


| love, after a very bright illumination of seve- 
ral weeks.was suddenly extinguished by a 
wave of my. fan at a young Englishman of 
agreeable” Manners and large fortune. 

Mr. R. who vainly supposed he possessed 
my confidence, precipitately gave up that 
idea on finding me one day in a corner of my 
father’s garden busily engaged in conversa- 


| tion with a fellow he never saw before. 


Mr. P. a gentleman not over five feet in 
height left off loving me at a very short notice 
on account of my having said in the presence 


| have a most unbounded desire to please; not of a gentleman of the army who measured at § 
least half an inch over six feet, that I never . # 


would marry any man who should not pr6ve 
Phe was full two yards high. 

nt Mr. S. whom I really believe I loved 
| if there be such a thing as loving in this 
world, has also given up bis visits. To the 
loss of my former lovers I was easily recon- 
ciled—but the talents and agreeable beHa- 
viour of Mr. S. have made adeep and lasting 





| I vainly hoped to stimulate him by my at- 
tentions to others, but the result was contrary 
to my wishes. He told me candidly that he 
had always detested the character of a co- 


| 
| 
| 
took to keep him was the cause of his disgust, 
| 
| 
| 


| he designed to make his wife. I would ask 


your advice, Mr. Peaceable, give it 
_ oblige FREDERICA. 
| following note from Mr, 5S. 

Near Sir, 

A woman who pretends to feel the atten- 
tions of a man of honour should never abuse 
his love by the petty arts of coquetry. They 
harden the heart and unfit it for domestic 
and connubial happifiess. The anticipated 
happiness of my life has been blasted by the 
coquetry of an otherwise charming woman, 
and all the sensibilities of my heart injured 
and cut in pieces. 

A coquette, sir, while she thinks she is se+ 
| curing the conquests her charms have made, 
actually wars against her own peace. She 
prevents herself from enjoying the delights 
of the mutual and sincere conidence of love, 
lays the foundation for disquictuce in mér- 
riage, and dt 
despair when he beholds how much beauty 
and excellence is sacrificed, to a vain and 
ridiculous desire of giving uMiversal pleasure. 
Publish this note, sir, she whe ought will 


| 








restoring happiness to your servant 8. 


395° 


impression on my mind. The very means I : 


| quette and could not tolerate it in the woman. 
and ‘ 


| Frederica will find what she asks in the 


es her lover to the brink of | 


understand it and it may be the means of | 



















































































































For the Repertery-. 
TO MATILDA. 


Yes, gentle damsel, ’tis the truth, 
Those sparkling eyes the charges provey 
Then turn not from thy faithful youth, 
Devoted but to thee and love. 


Por, ah! as doth thy bosom pure @77)— 
For virtue’s sake bid pleasure figey 
So will he every pang endure, “ ” 

And every danger brave for thee. 


¥ 


Yes, every pain he will defy 
That fortune, partial goddess, gives, 
For sure thy swain for thee would die, 
When ’tis for thee alone he lives. 


Matilda, O! that look suppress, 
Let it not strike my startled view, 
For cruel, whilst it seems to bless, 
It seems to crush my wishes too. 


Thou canst not smile the grin of scorn, 


Thy smiles are of a tender die, goa. 
Soft as the earliest beam of morn G5 


Mild glancing through the azure sky. 


When first with modest blush divine, 
It shames the gloomy clouds away; 
Say then, O! is that look of thine 
To cast on me compassion’s ray; 


Or is it like that morning beam 
Which for a moment gilds, and flies? 
Sav is it that deceitful gleam 
Which lights* to plunge in gloom the skies? 


Ah! no, thy soul is true, sincere, 
Thou’rt free from all alluring guile, 
When sorrow sighs, thou shed’st a tear, 
When joy awakes, thou beamesta smile. 


Sure she is free from marbled heart 

Who gives to misery its due, . 
And she that bears a heavenly part, 

Must to her earthly charge be true. 


Yes, such art thou, Matilda fair, 
Thy virtues but to few are known, 
Then hear me, gentle damsel, swear, 
To love through life but thee alone. 


Tolet no thought thy beauties wrong, 
No wandering wish another claim; 
To tune but unto thee my song, 
And spurn for thee both wealth and fame. 


—=———— 


For the Repertory. 
Imitated from Horace, Book 1. Ode 19. 
TO HARRIET. 
That he was enamoured of her. 
The mother of those boys} divine, 
And Theban Semele combine, 
With thoughts that rise withif the, 
And, Harriet, thy fair visage too, 
"Thine auburn locks, thine eyes of blue, 
From wandering loves to win me. 
* Some passing glare 
Lights and leaves in deeper gloom. 
Woes of Youth. 
t-Cupids. 
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Than Parian* marble far more bright 
More lovely burst upon my sight 

Her form of 
And should s ive to Vex, 
Her very fro x, 

Her smile 











Venus, with all throne, 
Bids me to weave the chaplet song, 
And turn from subjects stupid; 

To sing no more of Svthian wars, 
Nor Parthians,furious on their cars, 
Nor augh#but®esy cupid. 







Bring me ali@htyand quickiy boy, 

Give me cegars, those. tubes of joy, 
And old wine, and delicious, 

A victim will I offer up, 

Drown fear to Harriet in the cup, 
*T will make her more propicious. 


For the Repertory. 


Imitated from Horace, Ode 23d Book 1. 
TO CHLOE. 
That now being marriageable, she had no reason 
to be frightened at a man. 
Like as a fawn its dam pursues 
And brushes light the morning dews, 
F.ven so sweet Chloe flies me, 
Fearing as doth the fawn, each breeze, 
Each slightest rustling of the trees: 
O! Venus, now advise me. 


She trembles both in limbs and mind, 
As though she fear’d the soft breath’d wind 
Of rosy spring delightful, 
As though the crawling lizards green, 
Stiring the bush distarb’d the scene 
And render’d nature frightful. 


Not like a tygress, savage, wild, 

Do IT pursue thee, maiden mild, 
Nor hon-like, alarming, 

Then Chloe fair, my vows receive, 

A husband take, thy mother leave, 
For thou art ripe and charming. 


—— 


For the Repertory. 


THE CONFESSION 
OF THE FORTUNE-HUNTING BARD. 
For once from flattery free, T sing, 
And mount again on lofty wing 
And bid the city hear, 
For I will precious truths disclose, 
Tell why the rapturing measure flows, 
Why rapturing charms appear. 


Why on deformity’s dull face 
The lavish poet pictures grace, 
And bid us beauties know; 


* Horace in this place alludes 'to the isle of Paros, 
one of the many Grecian islands that fell, on their 
invasion, into the hands of the Persians, and which 
has been celebrated from the latest antiquity for 
the superior fineness and delicacy of its marble. 

That whiter skin of hers than snow 
And smoother than the monumental alabaster. 





Othello. 





—<— 
Why age itself by him is fann’d, Yor 
And why the bosom flat and tann’d, Ww 
He paints a hill of snow. ‘ 
n 
Ye know not, dames, there is a fire M 
Which can his fancy quick inspire, ’ 

And turn to young the 1 
It is a warmer fire than lo ‘ 
A fire at which all passions move, 

The sparkling blaze of gold. 
None sure can wonder then if I | 
Should fawn and flatter, cry and sigh, 

And tike a courtier woo, 

Should to Louisa wake the string, 
Or Chloes, or Matildas sing, 

With such a prize in view. 

Yet luckless still, acandid tale . 
Piltell, my poverty bewail, . 

And offer yet my soul . 

To her that but in gold is pure, ‘ 


For that would hold each thought secure, 
Within her safe control. 


Then tell me, maidens, of you can, 

Whether you think that such a man, 
Of mild and gentle air, . 

Could in this town a lady find 

That would with nobly liberal mind, 
With him her fortune share. 


If so, let forty thousand smile, 
She’ll find me open, free from guile, 
The gold my heart will warm; 
Will bate cold folly’s frigid sway, 
And shedding its enlivening ray, 

Dispel ill-nature’s storm. 


As I a poet poor, have life, 
As I'm in need of such a wife, 
So am I fix’d to do, 
No ugly face shall fright me off, y 
No, though surrounding neighbours scoff, 
To gold P'll still be true. 


If gold ye have, ye ancient maids, 

Whom each fool hardy bard upbraids, 
And holds in utter scorn, 

Set it but where its dazzling blaze 

May catch the anxious passer’s gaze, 
In poverty forlorn. 


O! it will soften hearts of stone, 
Will bid repentant slanderers moan 
In piercing guilt’s alarms, 
To think that they have dared profane, 
Or breathe but one unhallowed strain, 
On fair perfection’s charms. 


Though age should wrinkle o’er the cheét, 
The meaning eye no longer speak, 
The teeth should fall decay’d, 
The poet with Promethean skill, 
Can amorous praises gaily trill, 
To an enticing maid. 


Beauty! what is it? ’tis a dream, 
Transient as is.the meteor’s gleam 
That flutters in the sky, 
But gold is lasting, solid, tough, 
Gold is the animating stuff 
That wakes the tenderest sigh. 








Youth with her blooms looks haggar’d old 
Without it, heat itself seems cold 
As is the frigid moon: 
In metaphors we poets deal, 
We sigh for love, but ah! we feel 
We want a brighter boon. 


Then prove propitious to the bard, 
Think that his case is sadly hard, 
And all his pains remove; 
Point riches out, ye gentle fair, 
fn a fond maid, and hear him swear 
He, while they last, will love. 
a 
For the Repertory. 
Messrs. Editors, 

In perusing some periodical publications, 
of a pretty ancient date, the following mathe- 
matical question occurred, a republication of 
which may serve to exercise the talents of 
some of your learned readers. 


On the brow of a hill and at right angles stood 
To the plane of the wide spread horizon, 

A liberty pole, with as splendid a cap 
As any man e’er laid his eyes on. 


The length of this pole being curious to know 
I suspended a mason’s round plummet, 

And found that one hundred and twenty would show 
All the feet from the base to the summit. 


A wind from the north that came furious and hard 
Making rocks, woods, and mountains to quiver, 

Quick snap’d the tall pride of this dignified hill, 
And it hung from the stump by a shiver. 


Moreover I measured its top from its base 
On the declive descending below me, 
And found that three hundred and twenty thrice 
told 
All the distance in inches would show me. 


~ 
A line too of feet perpendic’larly drawn 
By my pupils (and dont fear to trust ’em) 
Was two score in length, and reach’d just from the 
base 
To the point intersecting the frustum. 


Old boreas now boasts that no tyro can tell 
Where ’twas broke, nay sets all at defiance; 
Pray show him, ye versed in symbolical lore, 
Ye admirers of accurate science. 
SCIENTIFICUS. 
rr 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Adolphus G. Wertmuller, was born in 
Stockholm (Sweden) and educated as a por- 
trait and historic painter. After his first 
travels which were deemed necessary to the 
confirmation and establishment of his taste 
and some good practice he became painter 
to the king of Sweden, by whom he was af- 
terward introduced to the court of France. 
He resided in Paris many years where he 
painted from person the king (Louis XVI.) 
queen and most of the nobles. He was a 
severe student, and to the last availed him- 


self of every striking object pertinent to his. 
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profession. He was well known throughout 
Europe not more as an artist than for strict 
integrity, temperance, regular activity, po- 
liteness, sincere friendship and defensive 
courage. He was zealous for the union of 
civil order and liberty. His departure from 
Europe to this country was mentioned with 
regret in most of the public prints as a loss 
of one of the best artists. He was active in | 
his business and painted ‘in Spain, Portugal, | 
at Rome, and various other places: he was 
‘concerned in the publishing in a fine stile 
various chalk engravings of nearly all the 
fine statues and busts in Europe, taken im- 
mediately from the objects; some of the 


and many copies. 
From his application and celebrity he had 


originals of which remain in his port folioes | 





accumulated an independency in property, a 
considerable part of which however, was lost 
as well by the French revolution as misplaced 
confidence in persons of his native country. 
Mr. Wertmuller’s father was an apothe- 
cary in Stockholm, estimable for character 
and professional knowledge; he also had con- 
siderable wealth. His daughters got suitable 
matches. An elder brother of Mr. Wertmul- 
ler is an eminent physician, but has for seve- 
ral years left off practice, and lives very in- 
dependent on his property. 

He arrived at Philadelphiain the year 1794 
—went to Sweden in 1797, to settle his af- 
fairs and returned with his property in 1799, 
was married in 1800, presently after he pur- 
chased a farm on the Delaware below Ches- 
ter, and died on the 5th day of Otober 1811, 
having bequeathed all his property to his wife 
who survived his loss but a few weeks. 

The piece for which he obtained the 
greatest celebrity was his Danae for which 
he had been offered in America fifteen hun- 
dred dollars—~it brought him a rent of two 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. His stile of 
painting was highly finished, fine surface and 
strong character. 





—— 

A certain celebrated physician, now no 
more, took up his lodgings in an inn for the 
night. Being somewhat indisposed by a vio- 
lent cold, he went to his bed, and directed the 
servant to prepare a glass of warm punch, 
and leave it by his bedside. This was accord- 
ingly done; but before the beverage was 
ready, the doctor was snoring in the arms of 
Morpheus. A fellow lodger in the same 
room, finding the doctor safely moored, sans 
ceremonie, emptied the glass. The doctor 
awakening in the morning, was asked by his 
fellow-lodger how he slept? Never better, re- 











| featured old fiddle.—-“* The shout of. batt] 
/now began, and discord such as heard o 





plied the doctor; and casting his eyes on the 








me a soyeresgn receipt fora cold. Port Folie. | 


empty glass, I knew that hot punch was with | 
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‘THE HISTORY OF ROBERT RUSTIC, 
WRITTEN By HIMSELF. 
Concluded. 

“ Fasher and I.” Pater et Ego. 

I was a carpenter several months, in which 
time I made ejeven waggons for the neigh- 
bouring children, three ships in miniature; a 
cross-bow, and bird-cage for a young man 
whose sister suited my turn so weil that I 
was in love with her; besides innumerable 
wooden presents for the young ladies, such as 
bedsteads, cradles, &c. in miniature, merely 
for curiosity and not wse, and all to the as- 
tonishment and heartfelt satisfaction of my 
fathet, who was blind to every fault—I have 
always had a natural turn for the ladies, and 
this is the most remarkable era of my suf. 
ferings from love—I must do the ladies jus- 
tice by saying, they were the cause of all the 
improvements, at any rate accomplishments, 
which I do, or ever have possessed. Being 
desperately in love, and threatened by a most 
terrible rival, I went to the bookstore imme- 
diately and purchased Chesterfield’s letters 
to his son—this is the only work I ever read 
entirely through, and the only one too I ever 
read without falling asleep—TI studied it day 
and night, and went through my polite ex- 
ercise as carefully and as regularly as a re- 
cruit does his military evolutions. Having 
completely stored my memory with all 
Chesterfield’s rules, his seductive arts, his | 
recipes of flattery, &c. &c. I sallied out from | 
my room, to see my illustrious dulcinea, with- 
out doubting in the least, that I was perfectly 
irresistable—But alas! alas! poor girl; she un- 
derstood my refined Chesterfieldian polite- 
ness no more than Pizarro or Cortez under 
stood the unintelligible ceremonies of the 
Mexican savages—she really reported I had 
become lunatic, that she might have it said 
that the ardour of my love for her was the 
cause—yet I did not despair—] called in the 
aid of Apollo and the muses—and, after in 
cessantly scratching on the fiddle, and mak 
ing rhimes and acrostics for twelve months 
I sallied forth again, as confident as before 
I mounted Pegasus, flourished, a flag o 
acrostics, love sonnets, and stanzas, and 
grasped as my Weapon a martial, harsh 



































































earth till now was never.” All would not de 
I could neither wound or imprison ber, bu 
as might be expected, I put her to fight. 
My good mother hinted one day to m 
father, that it would not do! That I was idlé 
and should be kept steadily to my occupatia 
—and that I had lost all my taste for me 
chanics—never mind! never mind, my dea 
said he, I am constantly watching his tu 
there’s nothing like it—-many, many such. 
precious genius as our son Bob’s has beg 
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rendered useless by following an occupation 
for which he had no turn—My. mother did 
not approve his theory of education, but was 
silent. 

About this time 
players into our 








came some strolling 
after refitting an 
old church, which was falling to ruins for 
want of religious subscriptions to repair it, 
and which had been for several years succes- 
sively a stuble for the stage jun, a lumber 
house, and a deposit of military stores, such 
as drums, colours, fire-arms, &c. they com- 
menced their exhibitions—they were uni- 
versally applauded; a puppet-show being the 
only thing like a theatrical exhibition we had 
ever seen.—It was however a question of 
much doubt, and a source of much argu- 
mentation, whether Punch in the puppet 
show, or their clown deserved the honour of 
preference—indeed, a third party were warm 
advocates for the opinion that a monkey, 
which had been shown six months previous- 
ly, was equal to either. 

It is certain their exhibitions would have | 
been jittle encouraged, had the clown been | 
Be owanting. The day after their first exhibition, 

boys, women and men were incessantly imi-. 
+ tating the clown—his dddities, his outlandish, | 
monkeyish actions, and horrible grimaces, | 
= were so pleasing, that they talked like him, 
®. eat and drank like him, and upon the whole, 
» were exceedingly like him. I have been sur- 
prised to see some of our gentlemen of the 
first rank, walking the road together, when 
mone of them would be suddenly convulsed, 
® twisted and distorted, as if in an epilepsy; 





country; 




































but a Joud laugh immediately after it, always 
"ys convinced me they were imitating the clown! 
# Our parties and dancing assemblies were | 
S enlivened by gentlemen, who acted Boniface | 
Bio the great delight of the ladics—I can | 
’ | Waid tell which the ladies gave the pre- 
Picrence to, a clown, a monkey, or a fop— | 



























t3 4 pestered with, a transatlantic fop, was always | 


not been sprinkled with sait water—I would | 
incerely advise our American chemists to | 
hke a voyage from this to England, and 
Fepalize the atmosphere and salt water the 
Pole way, in order to discover this wonder- 
i} gl thought inspiring zther! I have no doubt 
hat it would bear a good price in Philadel- 
4 hia, 4mong the gentlemen, both authors and 
’ Fallants—but to return to my story—I took 
tp with these notable actors, and seon learn- 
ito perform as miraculously and unnatur- 
Oi iy as any of them; but unfortunately my 
PPce being young, not ugly enough, and 


ty uher too inflexible to writhed into the ne- 
4 


| 
\ 
i 





cessary ‘grimaces, I was therefore thought 
much inferior to the clown—I could twist 
my body into any shape, leap high and laugh 
and roar sufficiently loud, but my counten- 
ance, (though I made it as horrible as possi- 
ble) when compared to the clown’s, was as 
a calm smiling sunshine, toa “ deep ferment- 
ing tempest brewed in the grim evening 
sky!”—I was exerting myself, and letting 
forth all my acting powers one evening, be- 
fore a crowed house, when my father roared 
out, well done Bob! you were born to be a 
great actor!—while the whole audience, (ex- 
cept my father and relations, as I thought 
from pure envy) hissed me, to my great 
satisfaction! Now my-father had no doubt 
but he had at last caught my turn—but alas! 


| what a foot-ball has fortune made of me! 


The players were not able to pay the ex- 
penses of refitting the old church; the bailiffs 
fell upon them from every quarter; ;some 
made their exit arid some were imprisoned; 
which, bringing about the catastrophe of 
their farce, the curtain dropped! I was wo- 
fully disappointed, and felt I suppose, as a 
peacock looks, all drooping and wet with rain, 


-which a few minutes before had been proud- 


ly strutting in the sunshine, each feather re- 
flecting “ blaze or blaze!” 

A merchant was at this time just setting 
off for Philadelphia—I offered to accompany 
him! he assented—accordingly, not six 
months ago, I started from my native place, 
as his companion and fellow traveller, with 
this difference (if worth mentioning) that I 
generally rode behind him, and carried the 
portmanteau and baggage, blacked his boots, 
&c. however, I was even with him, for he 
not only paid all the expenses, but gave me 
a handsome compensation for performing the 
duties of my office—how could I complain! 

Thus, gentle, sympathising and tear-drop- 
ping reader, my father’s grand theory of 





b hey were all animals we had rarely been | 


———— 


education, turned out! I can not help think- 
| ing, if he had kept me s¢trai¢ instead of watch- 


i) aghly pleasing to our delectable fair ones, ing my ¢urns and leaving me tomy own wild 
rhsomuch that after seeing such a curiosity, | 


hey could not relish a gentleman if he had 


inclinati-ns, I might have become a greater 
man than I am—it is also my opinion that 
my father might as well have watched the 
turns of the weathercock on his old barn to 
discover its thoughts and innate propensities, 
as to have watched me turning like it with 
every gust of youthful passion, to find out my 
natural disposition. \ 

I would fain give the ladies of Philadelphia 
an account of that part of my’life, that “ little 
month,” in which I have flourished among 
them—Among us! I think I hear you scream 
—truly ladies among you—am I not a stran- 
geri!—do you scrutinize characters and trace 
pedigree? I assure you, I dress as well as 











most of your beaux, can talk as interestingly, 
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am as bold and impudent, and have all such 
pleasing recommendatory qualifications— 
and I assure you if you will inquire into the 
characters of your visitors, and know who 
are introduced to you as companions, you 
will find many of them not more worthy than 
your humble servant. ROBERT RUSTIC 


—_— 


wag 


(From the Belmont Repos'tory.) 
A WARNING TO MONEY-LOVERS- 
A MISER. Fy 
Believing that some account of Michael 
Baird, or Baer, who lately live’ near Little 
York, Pennsylvania, will not be u_ interesting 
to the readers ef Repository, I send you the 


buc 


following statement of facts relative to that a 
singular personage: wh 

Mr. B. was of German extraction. His fa- : 
ther left him a valuable farm of five hundred 4: 
acres, in the vicinity of York, with some Re 
farming and household articles. He kept a 
tavern for a number of years—married a . 
wife, and raised four children. He accumu- \ 
lated an immense estate, which he preser- . 
ved so tenaciously, that he never afforded a : 


dollar for the education of his family. He was 
never known to lay out one dollar in cash, 
for any article he might be in want of; he 
would either do without it, or find some per- 
son who would barter with him for something 
he could not conveniently sell for money. 
He farmed largely, and kept a large distii- 
lery, which he supplied entirely with his own 
grain. He kept a team for the conveyance 
of his whiskey and flour to Baltimore, which, 
when he could not sell for money at a price 
to suit him, he bartered for the necessaries 
for his family and tavern. In tliis way he 
amassed an estate of four hundred thousand 
dollars. Such was his attachment to money, 
that he was never known to lend or credit a 
single dollar to any man. Upon the best mort- 
gage, or other security that could be given, 
he would notlend one cent. He never vested 
one dollar in any of the public funds. Neither 
would he keep the notes of any bank longer 
than till he could get them changed. He de- 
posited his specie in a large iron chest, until 
it would hold no more. He then provided a 
strong iron hooped barrel, which he also fil- 
led. After his death, his strong boxes, “from 
whose bourne no traveller had e’er return- 
ed,” yielded two hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, in gold and silver. 

The cause of his death was as remarkable 
as the course of his life. A gentleman from 
Virginia offered him twelve dollars per 
bushel for one hundred and ten bushels of 
clover seed; but he would not give it for 
less than thirteen dollars, and-they did not 











agree.-fhe seed was afterwards sent to Phi- | 
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jadelphia, where it sold for seven dollars per 
bushel, and brought, in the whole, five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars less than the Virginian 
had offered for it. On receiving an account 
of this sale, he walked through his farm, 
went to his distillery, and gave various di- 
rections to his people. He then went to his 
waggon-house, and—hanged himself. 
A TRAVELLER. 


a 


-At atrial once at Guildhall, between two 
buckle-makers, on an encroachment made on 
a patent, Mr. Erskine, as counsel for the 
plaintiff, displayed much rhetoric on the ra- 
pid improvement of the arts, and mentioned 
the invention of his client as entitled to pub- 
lic praise, and of course to the protection of 
law. In conclusion, looking at hisown buckles, 
which were of a new pattern, he exclaimed 
with all the warmth of a sincere advocate, 
“ So elegantly arethese ornaments construct- 
ed, that were my ancestors to rise from their 
graves, and happen to observe my feet, how 
would they be surprised!”——“ Very true, my 
learned brother, (cried Mr. Mingay, who 
was counsel for the defendant) they would be 
very much surprised, to find you had got 


either got shoes or stockings!” 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE REPERTORY. 


With sentiments of respect and the most 
lively gratitude for their past favour and in- 
dulgence, D. Heartt takes the liberty of ad- 
dressing the subscribers to the Repertory, 
and of informing them that the second num- 
ber after this, as it closes the second year, 
will “a the publication of that paper. 
While olds his obligations to them to be 
as perfect and complete as if the work had 
been crowned with success, he wishes them 
to understand that it falls to the ground from 
the want of patronage sufficient to remuner- 
ate him for his Jabour and afford him that 
moderate profit without which it would be 
imprudent and impossible for him to proceed. 

While he thus announces the expiration 
of the Repertory, D. Heartt hopes that he 
does not make a vain calculation in looking 
for a continuation of their favour in another, 
and superior enterprise, in which he is en- 
gaged. This number contains the prospectus 
of a weekly miscellany in which he is deeply 


interested, called “ The Bureau.” Of this 


new work enough is already known to deter- 


mine opinion as to its value, and to ascertain 


its ultimate fate. 
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received more indisputable proofs of public 
approbation. Deriving scarcely any thing 
from previous partiality or personal friend- 
ship, it stands indebted to the public convic- 
tion of its value alone, for the immense sub- 
scription list accumulated week after week 
from the free will of accidental renders, and 
now presents a promise, of which the death 
or some incapacity, not likely to take place 
of the editor only, can prevent the perform- 
ance, of being as universally circulated as 
any production of the kind in this country. 

D. Heartt intreats his subscribers to ob- 
serve that exclusive of the quality of the com- 
position of the Bureau, the quantity exceeds 
that of the Repertory in proportion to the 


edited by the same person, the.subscription 
was eight dollars a year, while the Bureau 
which is fixed at five only contains more read- 
ing matter in the ratio of thirteen to nine. 


increase ofthe price. For the Mirror of Taste l 


tain only so much as to inform us where w® 
may procure sheets of such admirable de- 
nensions; he may, however, spare himself 
the trouble of sending us the paper in which 
he has threatened to shine forth in our de- 
| fiance; as we have read his production once, 
and desire not to do it again. 
If any thing we have done, or said should 
affect our friend’s nerves, we are not to 





| 


| blame; the blame is all his own; unless, in- 
| deed, the “ Debating Society” should have 

come in for a share of it, which would have 

mightily grieved us; as the proof of ability 
| and taste it has given, in ordering the publi- 
| cation of the article in question, has awaken- 
| ed in our minds a respect and reverence for 





the institution which forbids us to implicate 
| it in any uncourteous or ungentle censure. 

| The gentleman who has favoured us with 
| the mathematical question which will be 


i} . . . . 
\ found in this week’s Repertory is entitled to 





would fain persuade himself that there is not | 


one of the subscribers to the Repertory who 
will not follow him with their subscription to 
the Bureau, in which case he will hold him- 
self for ever their grateful debtor. 


mg 


are requested to make immediate payment, 


that the accounts should be settled. 


<= 


Subscribers in arrears for the Repertory || 


as it is necessary on the close of the work | 


Upon the whole, therefore, D. Heartt H our thanks. We shall be happy to receive a 


| solution from some of our scientific friends, 
—.- 

Itis with great pleasure we learn that an 

| edition of the celebrated poem of “ Psyche; 

or the Legend of Love,” by Mrs. Lighe, has 

‘at length been issued’ from the American 

press. The publication of this work, of-which 


| we have hitherto heard so much and known 
| so little, cannot fail to be pleasing to every 
| polite reader; and we trust the publishers 
| will, in this instance, be liberally rewarded 
for their taste and enterprize. The last Port 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tiful and endearing” L. D. who, it appears 
“is grand to a degree of excellence,” a few 
words shall suffice; and with these we hope 
the gentle author will not only be perfectiy 


In reply to.the note send us by the “ beau- | 


Folio contains some extracts from the poem 
which are in a high degree elegant and poe- 
tical; and so. far as they go, must satisfy the 
expectations respecting its merit which Eu- 
ropean publications have awakened in this 





satisfied, but finally acknowledge the pro- 
priety of the decision which has prevented 
him from becoming the laughing stock of all 
who knew him, which would certainly have 
been the case could we have been so silly as 
to have given publicity to his jumble of un- 
meaning nonsense. So far from having treat- 
ed the young man with unnecessary severity, 
we have unquestionably been lenient to an 
excess; for we are persuaded that, instead of 
refusing in serious and respectful terms, to 
publish his communication, we should have 
held him up to derision for his folly and 
presumption. We cannot comply with his 
request to return the M.s.; because, as it 
contained no such requisition, we felt our- 
selves at liberty to dispose of it in a manner 
suited to its merits—and did so. Having 
greatly admired the size of the paper on 
which his “ Fragment” and glowing eftistle 
were written, we hope, if he send us any 





Few papers hitherto pub- 





lished have experienced more attention, or 


more of it, it.will be without writing; or con- 


country. Amonst others, the following stanzas 
| have struck our fancy. Besides being finish- 
ed poetry, they contain a moral lesson which 
we think very just and very much to the pur- © 
pose. We submit them to the ladies. 


| 
| 
} 
{ 
| 


} 


|| ‘The tears capricious beauty loves to shed, 
The pouting lip, the sullen silent tongue, 

May wake th’ impassioned lover’s tender dread, 
And touch the spring that clasps his soul so strong; 
But oh, beware! the gentle power too long 

Will not endure the frown of angry strife; 

He shuns contension and the gloomy throng 

Who blast the joys of calm domestic life, 

And flies when discord shakes her brand witlg 

quarrels rife. 





O! he will tell you that these quarrels bring 
The ruin, not renewal of his fame: 

if oft repeated, lo! on rapid wing 
| He flies to hide his fair but tender frame; 





From violence, reproach, or peevish blame 
trrevocably flies. Lement in vain! 


' cal 
| Indifference comes the abandon’d heart to claim 

| 
| 





Asserts forever her repulsive reign, — 
Close follow’d by disgust and all her chillifig 


train. 
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PROPOSALS 
For publishing by subscription a weekly paper 
entitled 


THE BUREAU; 


OR 


REPOSITORY OF LITERATURE, POLITICS, 
AND INTELLIGENCE. 


BY S&S. C. CARPENTER. 


“ I shall never envy the honours which wit and 
learning obtain in any other cause, if I can be 
numbered among these who have given ardour to 
virtue and confidence to truth."—JoHunson. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Few people are so inexperienced, as not 
to have felt the importance of first impres- 
sions. The difficulties attending the introduc- 
tion of a pericdical work, therefore, will be 
readily conceived without being circumstan- 
tially described, and may be supposed abun- 
danuy sufficient to obstruct the efforts, and 
dismay the hearts of ordinary projectors, 
when it is considered that they have embar- 
rassed the ablest literary essayists, and com- 
pelled even the mighty author of the Ram- 
bler himself, to pause, and confess his hesi- 
tation. Were it possible to dispense with the 
ceremonial of a prospectus on the present 
occason, the editor would most gladly de- 
cline one: but since, of a work which is to be 
published in successive parts, and which, 
from its nature, cannot be put at once into 
the hands of the public, the scheme can be 
made known only by a premonition of this 
kind, the editor finds it necessary to break 
through the obstructions that present them- 
selves; and to lay open the prospect to which 
he hopes to attract attention. 

Aware that the public have been satiated 
with literary projects of various kinds, and 
disappointed by numbers already consigned 
to oblivion, the editor would not hazard this 
attempt, were he not sustained by the con- 
viction that his plan will be found to possess 
new and satisfactory claims to encourage- 
ment, embracing as it does the various parts 


>. common to the different orders of periodical 


works, Reviews, Magazines, and Newspa- 
pers. The idea of uniting the plan of the 
Magazine with that of the Review, first oc- 
curred to, or at least was originally put in 
practice by the illustrious Burke, in the An- 


#, uual Register. Whether to these the super- 
























addition of a Chronicle of public events, was 
ever suggested in the manner now proposed, 
or if suggested, has ever been carried into 


» effect in this country, the editor is not suffi- 


ciently informed. But of this he is persuaded, 


y and it is sufficient for his purpose, that no 
“work of the kind now exists in the United 


States, and that such a one has for some time 
been anxiously sought for by a vast number 
of judicious and intelligent persons. 

Of those who can derive either information 
or amusement from the profound topics and 
elaborate discussions in Reviews, the number 
is comparatively small. Magazines, though 


: sufficiently adapted to the taste and capacity 


of the mass of readers, are attended with an 
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expense, which, added to that of the sine gua 
non of every free citizen, a Newspaper, the 
necessities, or the prudence of the majority 
of the people forbid them to incur. A work, 
therefore, combining the advantages of each 
of these three classes of publications, at the 
price of one of them, must assuredly be al- 
lowed to possess no ordinary: claim to the 
support and patronage of the public. 

The contents of this Journal will be ar- 
ranged under the subsequent heads. 

First, a MisceLLany; 

Second, a REviEw; 

Third, a Curonicie; 

Fourth, a ConGRESSIONAL REGISTER. 

The Miscellaneous defrartment will com- 
prehend all those articles of alight, entertain- 
ing and instructive nature, which commonly 
enrich and enliven the pages of a magazine, 
consisting of biographical sketches, charac- 
teristic anecdotes, remarks on public amuse- 
ments, pieces of wit and humor, poetry, &c. 

The Review. It has been remarked by 
Johnson, that a journal of the labours and pro- 
ductions of the learned was, for a long time, 
among the deficiencies of English literature; 
“but,” continues he, “ as the caprice of man 
is always starting fromtoo little to too much, 
we have now, emongst other disturbers of 
human quiet, a numerots body of reviewers 
and remarkers.” Conteht with gratifying pub- 
lic curiosity by early intelligence, and stating 
rather what authors have designed than what 
they have executed, the editor will not run 
the hazard of being classed with the captious 
body whose criticisms have incurred the dis- 
approbation of that great British moralist: 
He, however, reserves to himself the right 
to expose all glaring impostures, and to 
brand with appropriate censure every at- 
tempt to raise false expectations or to insinu- 
ate principles of evil tendency by sophistry 
or specious eloquence. 

The Chronicle will be a record of facts, 
selected from the diurnal mass of public in- 
telligence with circumspection and care. Not 
confined to political events, other national 
incidents, and curious occurrences of every 
kind will have a place. ‘Those who know how 
much the greatest poets and historians are 
indebted, for their materials, to the old chro- 
niclers Hollingshead and Stowe, will be able 
to appreciate as it deserves this section of 
the plan. In a subdivision of this department 
of the work, called “the Spirit of the public 
journals,’’articles will be given, selected from 
the ephemeral productions of the country, 
either for the interest and importance of their 
subjects, or for the elegance or ingenuity of 
their composition. 

The Congressional Register will consist of 
a report of the proceedings of Congress, 
condensed and cleared of all extraneous mat- 
ter. It will contain, however, the substance 
of the arguments adduced on both sides of 
every question, after the manner of the digest 
of the parliamentary debates in the old An- 
nual Register, the fidelity of which, though 
written by a zealous partizan, was never im- 
peacted. 

It now only remains for the editor to make 











an explicit declaration of his views in regard 
to that portion of his work intended to be 
assigned to politics. 

Impartiality is a profession easily mad 
and as easily violated. But something j ~ 

: g Is due 
to honour; something to character and jus- 
tice; and, surely, it is not fair to conciude 
that the public, because often deceived, ought 
hever to trust. Professions of this kind must 
alter all, rest on the integrity of individual 
character; and although the declaration may 
appear presumptuous, the editor does not 
shrink from the test. He professes to con- 
duct a paper, strictly, anxiously, and religi- 
ously impartial; to record the events of the 
day with accuracy, and to surrender to his 
readers themselves the task of forming their 
Own Opinions on authenticated facts. He does 
hot wish to dragoon the sentiments of the 
public, nor has he any party purposes to ac- 
complish. A great and definite boundary now 
exists between the two parties federal and 
democratic, and each of these contains minor 
divisions, with none of which does he propose 
to have any concern, further than to note with 
candour the various vicissitudes and alterna 
tions such a conflicting variety of opinions 
may produce. How far such a cool record is 
attainable, in these times of public jealousy 
and political excitement, remains to be de- 
monstrated by experiment, and all that he so- 
licits is a trial. He does believe, that the hon- 
est and patriotic of both parties will at times 
not be unwilling to confess, that whatever 
his columns may lack of asperity and ran- 
cour, will be more than compensated by their 
candour and truth. 

Such is the general outline of the editor’s 
plan, and such the principles upon which he 
means to conduct it. With respect to the 
quantity each paper will contain, the style of 
its composition, and the manner in which it 
will be printed, this number is offered as a 
specimen. 

The Bureau will be published, every Sa- 
turday—Price five dollars per annum, pay- 
able at the end of the first half year. 

Subsciptions, letters and communications 
for the Bureau, will be received atithe store 
of Moses Thomas, No. 52 Chesnut street, and 


at the printing office of D. Heartt, Marshall’s 
alley. 








FOR SALE 
400lbs. Long Primer, 


OF WHICH THIS PAPER IS A SPECIMEN, 
Inquire at this office. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 


The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
ings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 


_—_—_—_—_—_——_———————— 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth street. 
neat St. Mary’s church. 
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